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THE HIDDEN LINK IN DEWEY’S THEORY 
OF EVALUATION * 


6c HE problem,’’ says Dewey, ‘‘of restoring integration and 
cooperation between man’s beliefs about the world in 

which he lives and his beliefs about the values and purposes that 
should direct his conduct is the deepest problem of modern life. 
It is the problem of any philosophy that is not isolated from that 
life.’ This problem has two correlative aspects: (1) ‘‘the re- 
lation of physical science to the things of ordinary experience’’ ? 
and (2) ‘‘the relation that exists between the beliefs about the 
nature of things due to natural science to beliefs about values.’’ * 
Originally Dewey accepted an idealistic solution of this prob- 
lem, one in which value is equated with existence in a way that 
would obviate any conflict between our belief in the results of 
scientific inquiry and our other beliefs. However, during the 
long period in which Dewey attempted to deal with problems of 
ethics on this basis he became increasingly convinced of the 
paralyzing effect produced by the equation of value with ex- 
istence. Such an equation transformed moral activity into an 
illusion. Metaphysical idealism, he realized, makes practical 
idealism impossible. At this juncture he came under the influence 
of James’s Principles of Psychology. The thing that impressed 
him most about this great book was the way in which James 
showed that all mental activity is essentially purposeful in char- 
acter, and that this purposefulness is grounded in the efforts of 
the live creature in his environment to adapt himself to changing 
conditions. In this biologically determined purposefulness Dewey 
found a clue to the analysis of our moral judgments. It is in 
making this analysis that he first formulated his instrumentalism. 
From this point on, Dewey turns from idealism to a biologically 
oriented naturalistic philosophy. He no longer tries to solve 


*This paper was read as part of a symposium sponsored by the John 
Dewey Society on Systems of Value held at Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, October 20, 1954, in commemoration of John Dewey. It is to be 
printed also in the Teachers College Record. 

1The Quest for Certainty, p. 255. 

2 Ibid., p. 252. 

3 Ibid., p. 256. 
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the problem of the relation of our scientific knowledge to value 
judgments by the idealistic tour de force of invoking a transcend. 
ent spiritual principle which pervades all nature, but by a de. 
tailed analysis of the actual processes of inquiry which lead to the 
formation of moral judgments. Thus Dewey substitutes a 
methodological for a metaphysical solution of the problem. This 
methodological theory, which he called ‘‘instrumentalism,’’ was 
derived, then, from his reflections on the problem of evaluation 
and later extended to cover inquiry in every field. The crystalliza- 
tion of his new point of view is expressed in an article published 
in 1903, ‘‘The Logical Conditions of a Scientific Treatment of 
Morality.’’* Thirty-six years later, while commenting on the 
essays in the volume, The Philosophy of John Dewey, he says: 
‘“Were I anonymously to turn critic of my own philosophy, this 
is the place from which I should set out. I should indicate that 
after insisting upon the genuineness of affectional and other 
‘tertiary’ qualities as ‘doings of nature,’ Dewey then proceeds to 
emphasize in his theory of knowing, as that is manifested in both 
science and common sense, the operations of transformation, re- 
construction, control, and union of theory and practice in experi- 


mental activity which are analogous to those involved in moral 
activity.’’5 


I 


What I wish to do in this paper is to review the theory of 
evaluation from which Dewey’s whole philosophy is developed. 
The theory has been stated by him many times in a great variety 
of contexts. To me it seems both clear and adequate. Yet, de- 
spite all of his efforts to communicate it, the theory has been 
widely misconstrued. There are at least two explanations for 
this. One is that Dewey’s analysis cuts across traditional modes 
of thinking in a way which makes him, for those whose habits 
of mind are indurated in those modes, peculiarly difficult to 
understand. Such people, in Dewey’s own opinion, come to his 
discussions of the subject with a factitious conception of the 
problem which prevents them from perceiving the relevance of 
what he has to say. More important than the operation of this 
prejudice is, I think, a certain inability on Dewey’s own part to 
perceive just what it was that the critics found unsatisfactory 
about his position. To them Dewey seems somehow to slide over 
without answering what for them is the vital question. Even 


4 Reprinted in Problems of Men. 
5 The Philosophy of John Dewey, pp. 579-580. 
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the most sympathetic of his critics feel that there is a missing 
link in his argument, and his failure explicitly to raise and discuss 
what they would regard as a crucial point leads them to the con- 
clusion that he has not really solved his problem. 

What is the missing link? Perhaps I can point it out in this 
way: Dewey, in the opinion of his critics, nowhere squarely faces 
and explicitly discusses the question, ‘‘What, in your theory, is 
the precise relation between descriptive and prescriptive state- 
ments?’’ or, ‘‘How, according to your theory, are statements of 
the kind, ‘such and such is the case,’ related to statements that 
‘sach and such ought to be done’?’’ Now, Dewey himself would, 
I think, reply, ‘‘But I have answered this question. Consider, 
for example, my chapter in the Quest for Certainty, where I said: 
‘Judgments about values are judgments about the conditions and 
the results of experienced objects; judgments about that which 
should regulate the formation of our desires, affections and en- 
joyments.’® I was so well aware of your question that I called 
this statement the main proposition of my theory and even put it 
in italics.’’ To this, however, the critic would say, ‘‘You have 
merely juxtaposed a statement about matters of fact and a state- 
ment about obligation. What justification have you for assuming 
an equivalence between them? Your original objection to the 
idealistic position was that it evades the problem of evaluation 
by equating fact with value. But is not this just another way 
of doing the same thing? How, by piling up descriptive state- 
ments, can one ever get to a prescription?’’” 

Now I believe that Dewey has got an answer to this question, 


6 The Quest for Certainty, p. 265. 

7For instance, Randolph Bourne, an early disciple, turned against 
Dewey because he was unable to find in his writings a definitive answer to 
this question. In an essay, ‘‘Twilight of the Idols,’’ written in 1917, 
Bourne says: ‘*To those of us, who have taken Dewey’s philosophy almost 
as our American religion, it never occurred that values could be subordinated 
to technique. We were instrumentalists, but we had our private utopias so 
Clearly before our minds that the means fell always into place as con- 
tributory. And Dewey, of course, always meant his philosophy, when taken 
as a philosophy of life, to start with values. But there was always that 
unhappy ambiguity in his doctrine as to just how values were created, and 
it became easier and easier to assume that just any growth was justified and 
almost any activity valuable so long as it achieved its ends. The American, 
in living out his philosophy, has habitually confused results with product, 
and been content with getting somewhere without asking too closely whether 
it was the desirable place to get . .. You must have your vision, and you 
must have your technique. The practical effect of Dewey’s philosophy has 
evidently been to develop the sense of the latter at the expense of the 
former.?? 
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but that you have to read him with unusual care, sometimes be. 
tween the lines, to find it. This is not a case, in my opinion, of 
the missing link, but of the hidden one. My object in writing 
this paper is the endeavor to disclose that hidden link. 


II 


It is first necessary to distinguish two types of evaluation only 
one of which is relevant. There is a common sort of evaluation 
which starts with antecedent standards. This kind of evaluation 
is essentially circular. If, for example, one of the questions in 
the Simon-Binet test is to repeat a series of numbers backward, it 
is this ability which is tested, and we have to conclude that what 
intelligence tests test is what they do test. Transferring the illus. 
tration to ethics, when Aristotle says that only the good man is a 
proper judge of the good, this statement is a necessary conse- 
quence of the fact that his ethics is based on a set of antecedent 
values. For the same reason he has to state that we deliberate 
about means only, never about ends. Most, if not all, of the his- 
toric theories of ethics are involved in this kind of circularity. 
They beg the question with which we are concerned. Systems as 
diverse as those of Bentham and Hegel have this in common, that 
they are based on antecedent values. For Hegel correct evalua- 
tion is successful prediction because, since the real is the rational, 
whatever will be is what should be. For Bentham the problem is 
a little more complex. In the first three sentences of his Introduc- 
tion to the Principles of Morals and Legislation he says: ‘‘ Nature 
has placed mankind under the governance of two sovereign masters, 
pain and pleasure. It is for them alone to point out what we 
ought to do, as well as to determine what we shall do. On the 
one hand the standard of right and wrong, on the other the chain 
of causes and effects, are fastened to their throne.’’ For Bentham, 
then, evaluation is also reduced to the calculation of future conse- 
quences since it is predetermined that the standard is maximizing 
pleasure and minimizing pain. Now no one would deny, I be- 
lieve, that scientific methods of inquiry are, in principle at least, 
applicable to this first kind of evaluation, the problem merely 
being, given the end to determine the appropriate means. The 
answer to the question, What are the appropriate means? is 
clearly some statement concerning matters of fact. This is a prob- 
lem of evaluation only in the Pickwickian sense—since the question, 
What is valuable? is not, actually, raised at all. 

But we are now concerned with another kind of evaluation, 
with the evaluative process in situations which are problematic in 
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a different sense, situations where what is questioned is the nature 
of the end itself. In this type of situation, value problems spe- 
cifically occur because questions of purpose become focal. This 
is the type of problematic situation where the criteria of evalua- 
tion are themselves involved in the sense that it is they which have 
become problematic. Real value judgments then are practical 
judgments. They become necessary at those junctures in inquiry 
where the questions arise: ‘‘What should I do?”’ or, ‘‘What would 
it be best to do?’’ or, ‘‘What ought I to do?’’ The problem indi- 
cated by these questions can appear in any context of purposeful 
activity whether it be in the domain of practical life, scientific in- 
quiry, or artistic production. Situations where these questions do 
occur are those in which there is a genuine element of novelty; 
this element of novelty causes antecedent standards of judgment 
to become in some degree or other inadequate. It is the ingression 
of novelty, of unforeseen circumstances and consequences, which 
stimulates the evaluative process, a continuing revision of ends 
and a concomitant alteration of operative means. What then 
occurs is a constant interplay within the process of inquiry be- 
tween means and ends. The more problematic the situation is in 
this respect, the greater the element of evaluation which is in- 
volved. 

‘No one, I am sure, will doubt that as a matter of fact there is 
such a thing as the progressive development of standards, that this 
is one of the results of continuing inquiry, that our norms do 
grow out of our experience under the stimulus of an ingression of 
novelty. Thus ‘‘health’’ is a criterion which has continually 
changed in meaning during the long history of medicine, and in 
the law, ‘‘due process’’ is a standard which has been progressively 
developed as new cases involving this conception have been argued 
and decided. In every field of practice, criteria gradually evolve 
as more and more of the specific problems within that field are 
solved. Since this development of new standards during a process 
of continuing inquiry does as a matter of fact occur, it should be 
possible to formulate an adequate theory as to how it occurs. The 
question, then, is, does Dewey give us an adequate account of the 
evaluative process within which there is a development of stand- 
ards or the formation of new ends? 


III 


Dewey’s answer to this question begins with a behavioral de- 
scription of the live creature in his environment. The organism 
displays in its interactions with the environment a complex set of 
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activities. So far as human behavior, at least, is concerned, the 
focal concept in his description of this behavior is that of habit, 
These habits are wmplicitly intentional: they express a purpose, 
When we reflect upon the meaning of any given habit, we recog. 
nize that its import is the production of certain effects. To become 
aware of the meaning of a habit is to envisage an activity with 
certain consequences; it is to have an idea, a plan of action. This 
is the conception of habit that led Peirce to his definition of 
meaning, a definition to which Dewey would subscribe: ‘‘ Consider 
what effects, which might conceivably have practical bearings 
we conceive the object of our conception to have. Then, our 
conception of these effects is the whole of our conception of the 
object.’’® Peirce’s definition refers to the behavior of the object of 
our conception; a correlative definition of meaning by reference to 
the subject doing the conceiving is the operational one offered by 
Bridgman: ‘‘In general, we mean by any concept nothing more 
than a set of operations: the concept is synonymous with the cor- 
responding set of operations.’’ ® 

Every habit then is the embodiment of a value. So long, how- 
ever, as there is not a block to the ongoing activities of an indi- 
vidual these values remain implicit, and no problem of evaluation 
arises. It is only when some sort of impasse occurs that a prob- 
lematic situation is created and the necessity for an evaluation 
occurs. Those situations which produce a problem of evaluation 
are of two kinds: the problem may be one 0. vercoming some 
impediment to the successful operation of a single existing set of 
habits, or it may be that there is a conflict between two sets of 
habits which are incompatible within the existing situation. In 
both cases there is a genuine problem of evaluation because in both 
cases the question must be raised whether what is at present 
valued—the intentional object of any habit involved—is really 
valuable. 

This is a real question; surely it is possible to give it an in- 
telligible answer. Dewey believes that one can, and his answer 
to the question, as I understand it, is as follows: At this juncture 
the only thing one can do is to re-examine the habits which are 
here in question,—not, however, a re-examination of their inten- 
tional objects as such but a re-examination of these habits as 
operative means to the attainment of those objects. Ends must be 
re-evaluated indirectly by looking again to the means. 

In the simpler of the two cases, the frustration of a single 
habit or set of habits, the problem would be, how can the habit 


8 Chance, Love and Logic, p. 45. 
9 The Logic of Modern Physics, p. 5 (italies are in the original). 
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be modified or reformed in a way which will somehow overcome 
the obstacle? Deliberation is an imaginative rehearsal of the 
possible consequences of a projected course of action. If, during 
this process of deliberation, more than one alternative course of 
action which seems to be a practicable solution of the problem is 
envisaged, then the question becomes relevant, which is the better 
of these alternative possibilities? And the question can be an- 
swered in such terms as the following: at this juncture alternative 
A, for certain reasons, appears to be a better means than alterna- 
tive B of dealing with the situation. Therefore one ought to 
choose A, if one respects the claim implicit in the situation, that 
the problem should be solved. 

Now, if problematic situations of the sort just described do 
occur and are dealt with in this way, then value judgments are 
derived from propositions whose import is some matter of fact. 
This is so because any proposed revision of the operative means, 
ie. modification of the existing set of habits, entails a corre- 
sponding re-definition of the end-in-view. How can one alter 
the intention, the habit, without also modifying the intentional 
object? In operational terms, the conception of the intentional 
object, the end-in-view, is a function of the set of operations, the 
means, by which that object is attained. Or, in Dewey’s language, 
the continuity and interpenetration of means and ends is such 
that any modification of the means is in so far forth constitutive of 
anew end. But the decision in the case of an impeded habit, 
that one alternative course of action is better than another alterna- 
tive course of action, can be justified only by statements of fact. 
One must answer the question, ‘‘Why is this alternative better 
than that?’’ by replying, ‘‘Because this alternative is the more 
adequate or more effective means of solving the problem.’’ And 
that any given means is more effective within the context of that 
situation is a question of fact. 

At this point one might bring up the following difficulty : ‘‘But 
isn’t there an ambiguity in this phrase, ‘solving the problem’? 
The habit which was blocked represented an antecedent value. 
The initial problem was to realize this value. How can one solve 
that problem by modifying the original habit and thus instituting 
anew value? It may be granted that mere statements of fact are 
sufficient to answer the question, what is the most appropriate 
means to the attainment of a given value, but it does not follow 
that mere statements of fact are a sufficient reason for positing a 
new value.’’ 

To this objection Dewey’s answer is that in any inquiry the 
object of knowledge is not antecedent but eventual—otherwise 
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there would not be a real problem. A genuinely problematic situa. 
tion is one in which inquiry must result in a discovery of some 
sort if the problem is to be solved. To say, in the instance we 
are discussing, that the ‘‘problem’”’ is to find the most appropriate 
means to the attainment of a given value is a misconstruction of 
the situation. If the existing habit had operated successfully, it 
would have attained its object and no evaluation would have been 
needed. The problem is not how to realize an antecedent inten. 
tion. That intention is eliminated by its failure in this situation, 
The problem is to form a new intention. What, then, is the 
guiding principle in forming the new intention? The guiding 
principle, Dewey says, is the principle of continuity. It is this 
principle which guides the choice between alternatives in every 
field of inquiry. 

Now I have said that one alternative will be judged better than 
another because it is more ‘‘adequate’’ or more ‘‘effective’’ as a 
solution of the problem. The particular criteria of adequacy or 
effectiveness will, of course, vary with the type of problem. They 
are the subtle and illusive components of what we name vaguely 
by such words as ‘‘intuition,’’ ‘‘tact,’’ ‘‘taste,’’ ‘‘flair’’ and 
‘‘judgment.’? What these terms denote is the aesthetic aspect 
of the problematic situation. As Dewey puts it, ‘‘the immediate 
existence of quality, and of dominant and pervasive quality, is the 
background, the point of departure, and the regulative principle 
of all thinking.’’?° It is by means of this pervasive quality that 
one ‘‘judges’’ the relative congruence of two or more alternatives 
to the original intention. The principle of continuity is an ab- 
stract expression for this controlling factor in the choice between 
alternatives. 

To revert now to our first case, the impediment of a single 
habit or set of habits: The meaning of a habit is certain conceivable 
consequences. Both deliberation and overt experiment proceed 
upon the basis of imagined or actual modifications of the original 
habit which have a certain felt congruence with it. As a result, 
one becomes aware of new consequences. An idea, or habit, says 
Peirce, is a little person which can grow by exercise. He states 
this as the law of mind, ‘‘that ideas tend to spread continuously 
and to affect others which stand to them in a peculiar relation 
of affectability.’’*1_ Thus there is a growth of habit under the 
stimulus of novelty and therewith a change in the character of the 
end or the intentional object. This process of growth involves 


10 ‘Qualitative Thought,’’ in Philosophy and Civilization, pp. 93-116. 
11 Chance, Love and Logic, p. 204. 
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choices which can be justified as better under the circumstances 
because they are, in accordance with the principle of continuity, 
more relevant to the original intention; and the validity of this 
claim can be tested by noting the consequences of acting upon the 
chosen alternative. 

The second type of problematic situation in which evaluation 
is required, that wherein two or more habits or sets of habits are 
incompatible, makes explicit an additional complication in the 
evaluative process. Each habit or set of habits may independently 
of the other be revised in terms of its own objective. This means 
that the principle of continuity applies indifferently to both 
habits. How, then, can one discriminate between them? Dewey’s 
position here is that to answer this question we must extend the 
context of what is meant by ‘‘problematic’’ in the situation. 
While in practice it often seems to be the case that one is con- 
fronted with an either-or choice, acting solely on one of these 
initial alternatives and ‘‘suppressing’’ the other will not, as a 
matter of fact, be the outcome. There are, of course, many cases 
where under the pressure of events one is forced to make the 
either-or kind of choice. However, suppression, whether it be a 
wilful choice or dictated by circumstances, means that the alterna- 
tive which is apparently denied an outlet will in fact operate to 
impede and deflect from its objective the overt activity of the 
habit which was chosen. Taken simply as a disjunction, it is not 
possible to ‘‘choose’’ one of the alternatives in this fashion without 
also choosing subconsciously to realize the other as well. The 
real problem then, is to find, if that be possible, some third alterna- 
tive which will enable the largest net potentiality for further 
growth. If we consider the individual as a complex system of 
habits organized into various sets more or less intimately related 
to one another, then it is those other parts of the total system 
which are adjacent, as it were, to the two incompatible sets which 
become involved in the problematic situation. The principle of 
continuity still applies, but it applies in a more extensive way; 
it is that alternative having the highest degree of relevance to these 
associated habits which is better than the other alternatives under 
consideration. And here, as in the first instance, a chosen alterna- 
tive can be justified as the most adequate means only by reference 
to matter of fact propositions and can be tested by an appeal 
to the overt consequences of carrying the chosen alternative into 
action. 

It should be noted that the analysis here presented is entirely 
general in form. So far as it is valid, it would apply to all fields 
of inquiry. When scientists were attempting to determine the 
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significance of the Michelson-Morley experiment, when the mem. 
bers of the Supreme Court were arriving at an opinion in which 
they concluded that ‘‘separate but equal’’ educational facilities 
do not meet the constitutional requirement, ‘‘equal protection of 
the laws,’’ when Cézanne left two areas of the canvas in one of his 
portraits unpainted because he could find no way of completing 
the picture without spoiling it, when Lincoln gave the order to 
send a relief expedition to Fort Sumter—in all these cases, pre- 
sumably, when the decision was arrived at, it could have been 
a result of the process of evaluation this paper has attempted to 
describe. Evaluations are not the peculiar prerogative of fields 
of inquiry denoted by such terms as ‘‘ethical’’ and ‘‘aesthetic’’; 
they occur wherever there are genuinely problematic situations. 

We are now in a position to state, I hope, how a set of descrip- 
tive statements may, within the context of an evaluative process, 
become prescriptive. If the question is raised, ‘‘ Why this alterna- 
tive rather than another?’’ the answer is, ‘‘Because it is a more 
adequate solution of the problem.’’ Since what the situation de- 
mands—the claim made by it—is the most adequate solution pos- 
sible, it follows that whichever proposed alternative does seem 
more adequate is within that context the better—it is the ‘‘good”’ 
of that situation or it is the ‘‘right’’ thing to do in that situation. 
And whether this proposed alternative is in reality the better 
means can be tested by reference to factual knowledge. Therefore, 
the grounds upon which any prescriptive statement is based are 
statements derived from observation and experiment. 

What makes it so difficult, I believe, for Dewey’s critics to 
understand his theory of evaluation is that he nowhere explicttly 
shows, so far as I am aware, that the only possible answer to the 
question, ‘‘Why should I do this?’’ must be of the form, ‘‘Be- 
cause this is the most adequate solution of the problem indicated 
by your question.’’ It is his failure to be sufficiently explicit on 
this point which constitutes what I have called the hidden link 
in Dewey’s theory of evaluation. 
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PROCESS AS INCLUSIVE CATEGORY: A REPLY 


HILOSOPHER A refutes philosopher B. B looks at the refu- 
tation. Does he find it convincing, or does he see in it some 
misunderstanding or fallacy which deprives it of force? ‘We all 
know which result is the more usual one. So B rebuts the refuta- 
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tion. A looks at the rebuttal. What is normally his verdict? 
It is a bit discouraging to reflect upon this. 

Professor John E. Smith? has offered a brief refutation of my 
argument (which he does not state, indeed he seems rather to 
imply that I give none, beyond the ‘‘device’’ of putting the ques- 
tion) for the doctrine that ‘‘the togetherness of what becomes and 
what does not become itself becomes,’’ and thus becoming is the 
inclusive category. The argument is outlined, with insufficient 
emphasis, in the paragraph following the one from which my 
critic quotes. It is this: unless the togetherness becomes, nothing 
becomes; since a single new constituent means a new totality, 
while a new totality does not require that every constituent be 
new.2. Thus process, as the becoming of new totalities, can include 
whatever there may be that is but does not become; while that 
which is, without becoming, can not include what becomes. Be- 
coming or process is the inclusive category. The argument as- 
sumes that at least something does become, that process is not an 
illusion. On that assumption, process must be all-inclusive. 
(The same conclusion follows if we substitute what is contingent 
for what becomes: the togetherness of the contingent and the 
non-contingent is itself contingent, for had the least item in the 
totality been otherwise the totality would have been otherwise, 
and hence if the first was possible so was the second; but there may 
yet be something in the contingent totality which could not have 
been otherwise, i.e., which is necessary. The reflection of this in 
logic is that the conjunction of a necessary proposition and a con- 
tingent proposition is always a contingent proposition. The neces- 
sary is thus only an abstraction from the total reality, which must 
be just as contingent as any of its constituents.) 

I find no refutation of this argument in Professor Smith’s brief 
discussion. He urges that the togetherness in question either is or 
is not, and if it is, then ‘‘being’’ is inclusive. But this neatly 
misses the point, for as I explained (on the third page following 
the statement of the argument), any word, such as reality or being, 
ean be used as the inclusive term, the point at issue remaining 
this: does the term indicate a unique, final totality that does not 
become, or else rather, in each case of the employment of the 
term, a new totality which has just become as it is referred to? 
The question, as Whitehead suggests, is whether the inclusive term 
is, or is not, a ‘‘demonstrative pronoun’’ (a token-reflexive term). 

1In his review of The Theology of Paul Tillich. See this JouRNAL, Vol. 
L (1953), pp. 644-645. 


2The Theology of Paul Tillich, ed. by Charles W. Kegley & Robert W. 
Bretall (New York, Macmillan, 1952), p. 169. 
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This is why I contrasted not simply ‘‘being,’’ but ‘‘fixed being,” 
with becoming. We are now told that being need not be taken ag 
fixed. Of course it need not. But if taken as not fixed, then it 
is merely another word for becoming or process, and must be re. 
garded as token-reflexive, with a partly new meaning in each 
moment of use. For, if not thus taken, then (regardless of the 
name) it is just what I call fixed being and, according to the 
argument given, it can not characterize the togetherness of what 
becomes and what does not. 

If, however, the inclusive category must indicate something 
protean or ever-new, it does not follow that each and every in. 
cluded item is new. To say, the ‘‘all’’ is novel each moment, is 
not to say that ‘‘everything’’ is novel. This would be the fallacy 
of division. Why then does Professor Smith urge, as an objection, 
that there are things which are but do not become, e.g., numbers! 
I not only admit but insist, as the main point of my argument, that 
becoming can and does include things which do not become. An 
actual becoming is always composed of what, at least in that act 
of becoming, does not become; either because it has previously 
achieved its becoming, or because it is something wholly abstract, 
like the generic nature of becoming as such. The latter, of course, 
does not become. Not that it is real apart from all becoming, 
Nothing %s, in any sense, except in conjunction with things that 
become, and this conjunction itself becomes in each new case, 
The inclusive category, to repeat, is the one which can contain 
the contrast which the category involves, while the non-inclusive 
is the one which, if taken as inclusive, would contradict the con- 
trast and so destroy the basis of its own meaning. 

To ask, What is there? is to ask a somewhat indeterminate 
question. It may mean, What is now occurring? But then we 
must know when now is. It may mean, What has occurred up 
to and including now? It may also mean, What is involved in all 
becoming, and is ever identical, abstracting from all differences 
between cases of becoming? This last question will be answered 
if the first or second is answered with full explicitness, for in de- 
fining the concrete we refer to the abstract. But also, according 
to the doctrine of the Immortality of the Past, the full answer to 
the first question will be the same as that to the second, for the 
present contains the past as tts past, objectified or remembered 
on some level of awareness (the highest level being in the Conse- 
quent Nature of God). Present experience contains also the 


universal abstract identities in the form of pure thoughts or ideals, 
fully explicit in God. 
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Professor Smith finds that he experiences becoming as in 
something, namely himself. But this self, is it in course of be- 
coming or no? Surely we experience no human self which, as a 
whole, simply is without having had to become. Moreover, it seems 

apparent that the whole or concrete self of the present becoming 

is only just now becoming. (This conclusion was reached, not 

by absorbing ‘‘too much Bergson’’—or Whitehead—but by re- 

flecting upon the experience of selfhood, a long time ago, when 

as a student I was writing a paper on this topic.) The reason 

“T’? escapes being completely token-reflexive for each moment of 

use is that, as I have pointed out elsewhere, its normal meaning 

is more or less abstract, and one does not intend, in most cases, 

to refer to the fully imeclusive personal reality of the given 

moment.® 

Professor Tillich’s own reply to my criticisms of him seem to 

me so vague as to constitute almost more a literary than a philo- 

sophical issue between us.* (This may be my mistake.) He cer- 
tainly does not meet my argument, summarized above. Yet he 
makes one statement that tempts me to further comment. This is, 
that potentiality can be present in God only symbolically or non- 
literally, since in Him it is not separated from actuality, as it is in 
the creatures. In what sense, however, is there such separation in 
the creatures? I presume what. is meant is that in us there is 
first the potentiality, and then subsequently, or never, the actuali- 
zation. So I suppose we must say that in God, by contrast, every 
“notentiality’’ is in union with its complete actualization. This 
seems to me just the old doctrine of Pure Actuality which Tillich 
claims to have transcended, and it seems to be untenable, either 
on philosophical or on religious grounds. The religious ground 
is the very one to which our theologian appeals, that we must love 
God with all our being, all our devotion, interest, or concern. 
Our self-love and love of neighbor must then be totally accounted 
for as components of our love of God. But we love both self and 
neighbor as involving potentialities which may or may not be 
realized, and not all of which can possibly be realized, for they 
involve mutual exclusions or incompatibilities. If there is thus a 
real and literal separation or difference between potentiality and 
actualization in ourselves as objects of concern, and yet this con- 
cern is to be wholly concern for God, then the difference must 
be no less real and literal in God, for He is, for our concern, the 


8 See ‘Strict and Genetic Identity,’’ in Essays in Honor of Henry M. 
Sheffer, ed. by Paul Henle, Horace M. Kallen, and Suzanne K. Langer (New 
York, Liberal Arts Press, 1951), pp. 242-254. 
*The Theology of Paw Tillich, pp. 339 f. 
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measure of reality. So Tillich’s doctrine is to me either meaning. 
less, or a call to indifferentism or stoic apathy. (And yet, 
as we shall see, I agree with Tillich that non-literal knowledge ig 
essential to our awareness of God.) 

Even pain and wickedness must be in God, though, as I have 
argued in various places, this does not imply that God is wicked, 
Some properties can apply to an included item without applying 
to the inclusive aspect of the total reality in the same sense, or in 
any normal sense. But contingency or potentiality are not among 
these, for the reason given in our ‘‘argument.’’ 

It is disturbing that, while the distinguished theologian and 
philosopher says he no longer uses ‘‘the absolute’’ or ‘‘the u.- 
conditioned’’ as synonyms for deity, he yet uses the argument that 
he can not conceive a distinction of past and future in ‘‘the ground 
of being.’’ What is this phrase but an alternative for ‘‘absolute” 
or ‘‘unconditioned’’? Its use in this fashion suggests what I call 
‘‘etiolatry,’’ worship of cause as against effect, sources rather 
than consummations, power rather than achievement. I simply 
do not believe that this is the way, though it has commonly been 
thought to be the way, to exalt the divine majesty. Is not God 
better exalted by thinking of Him as, in one aspect of Himself, 
indeed the ground of being, the primordial power, but in another 
aspect (infinitely more inclusive and concrete) the supreme actual 
process of being as definitively containing all its as yet actual 
consummations, this aspect being denotable only token-reflexively! 
And I still wonder if the refusal to admit the second aspect (as, 
in principle, no less literal than the first) does not to some extent 
derive, in Tillich’s case, from the ambiguity in his speaking of our 
appropriate love for God as ‘‘unconditioned’’—from which it is 
inferred that its object is unconditioned. On the contrary, our 
love has a past and future, and is conditioned by those factors 
without which we should not have existed as we are, with the 
neighbors we have. Thus there are two very different meanings of 
unconditioned here, and no simple means of transition from one 
to the other. 

By saying that the inclusive or process-aspect can ‘‘in prin- 
ciple’’ be attributed quite as literally as the primordial or 
‘*ground’’ aspect, I mean the following. That there must be some 
total divine reality, which is new or becomes each moment we 
refer to it, is, I hold, no less rigorously correct than that there is 
a divine ground which has never been new, has never become 
(since it is requisite for any and every being or non-being). Never- 
theless I heartily agree with Tillich that our awareness of deity 
is primarily non-literal. The mere attribution of a fixed aspect 
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and an aspect of all-inclusive process to God, while literally correct, 
is infinitely far from a complete description of Him. Non-literal 
knowledge of the divine has two chief modes. 

(1) There is the interpretation of the fixed and the non-fixed 
divine aspects in terms of divine experience, consciousness, volition, 
and love. Such a divine psychology, as Berdyaev calls it, expresses 
an analogy between our experience or love, as wholly contingent 
and radically far from constituting an adequate summation of 
process, and the divine experience as involving both a necessary, 
eternal aspect and a process-aspect entirely, and with ideal ade- 
quacy, inclusive of all lesser processes and their values. The two 
psychologies are not related in any such way as human and ani- 
mal psychology, for the gap betwen any other individual and 
God is unique. However, I am not satisfied with the conventional 
view that we know directly and literally what we mean by human 
“experience,’’ while we have only a vague, symbolic, or perhaps 
negative grasp of divine experience or consciousness. For, on 
the one hand, the history of philosophy shows what mysteries there 
are even in the notion of human experience (what, for instance, 
is the ‘‘given’’ in perception?), and on the other hand, if there is 
any immanence of God in things, then when we experience them we 
experience God no less directly, however inadequately. Thus, as 
I have argued elsewhere, the analogy between divine and human 
psychology may be used to shed light in both directions. On 
neither side of the comparison do we have simply direct, literal 
understanding, or wholly indirect, non-literal understanding. 
Rather, on both sides, we have something literal, but inadequate, 
needing to be helped out by the analogy with the other. So 
long, for instance, as man has no notion of what he means by 
infallible (i.e., divine) knowledge, so long will he be unclear as 
to what the fallibility of human knowledge amounts to. So long 
as he has no idea (officially) what could be meant by saying that 
to God ‘‘all hearts are open,’’ so long will he also be in confusion 
as to what can be meant by saying, We do (or do not) know how 
our own feelings differ from those of other people. The whole con- 
troversy about behaviorism shows this, in my opinion. 

(2) It is one thing to know what, in principle, we mean by 
divine experience as such; it is another to know the concrete 
fullness of any actual divine experience as it possesses the entire 
actual cosmos, with its inconceivably vast past and present. Here 
we have not even a clear analogy. We may know that there is an 
inconceivably rich concreteness, a Life including all lives. But we 
know nothing remotely like ‘‘all lives.’? We do not distinctly 
experience anything concrete as such, as Royce was fond of point- 
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ing out. Concreteness is the inaccessible mystery, accessible only 
in a highly deficient or vague manner, through immediate feeling 
which largely eludes conscious discrimination. And certainly 
we can not distinctly intuit the concrete apprehension of deity 
which contains all other concreteness. The point is not the 
traditional one that the divine ‘‘essence’’ is to us unthinkable, but 
rather this, that God is unthinkably more than any essence. It 
is the divine drama, not the divine principle or necessity or lav, 
that escapes us. ‘‘And the Lord said’’..., but who heard 
his voice, noted his expression, could guess how the situation 
appeared from the divine standpoint? There is no divine voice 
or countenance; all such descriptions are myths, or ‘‘revela. 
tions.’’ But yet there must be a divine drama, unless all re 
ligion is nonsense, and God is less, even, than we are. Mere 
necessity is empty. 

Is anything gained by adding to the confession of our manifest 
ignorance of the divine drama the contradiction that in it becom- 
ing and contingency are ‘‘both posited and negated’’? I see 
loss in this procedure and no clear gain. Take the proposition, 
‘‘God infallibly knows what goes on in the world.’’ Now from 
this and from ‘‘X occurs in the world’’ it is deducible that God 
knows that X occurs in the world. Let us suppose that this oc 
currence is contingent. Then the non-occurrence of X was a 
possibility. But if this possibility had been actualized then God 
would have known the non-occurrence of X, and He would no 
have known its occurrence (for such ‘‘knowledge’’ would have 
been error). Thus the possibility of alternatives for the world 
means the possibility, in the same sense, of alternatives for the 
divine knowledge. 

True, Tillich denies the literalness of divine ‘‘knowledge.” 
But this does not dispose of the above argument. For all differ- 
ences and alternatives can, for our concern, be nothing but dif- 
ferences or alternatives in God as object of our concern, or—the 
same thing—in the denotation of ‘‘God.’’ To say that certain 
things are literally contingent in the world is to say nothing 
religiously relevant unless this, that something in God is (in the 
same sense) contingently in Him. Moreover, our argument as 
sumes no particular resemblance between human and divine knowl- 
edge, but turns rather on a difference in principle. My state of 
knowledge does not necessarily vary with alternative states of 
affairs. Whether this happens or that happens on a distant in- 
habited planet I may remain in the same cognitive state—of 
ignorance. But infallible, ideal knowledge must express the 
truth, and the whole truth, and incompatible states of truth as 
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possible entail incompatible states of ideal knowledge as possible 
in the same sense. For the same state can not express the truth 
of P and also the truth of not-P. Such a state would be self- 
contradictory. 

What Tillich seems to me to miss is this: terms like contingent, 
or token-reflexive, are not graded qualities (like knowledge or 
love) varying with excellence, and hence varying im principle in 
the comparison of God with ordinary beings; they are universal, 
purely formal principles of meaning, impartial even as between 
God and the world—save only in this sense, that individual beings 
whose tolerance for alternative contingent properties is limited 
have their very reality as individuals contingently (under some 
contingencies you or I should not have been born, or should have 
died ere now) ; while a being with unlimited tolerance for alterna- 
tive contingent properties has its reality, as that very individual, 
regardless of contingencies, that is, necessarily. The ideally 
knowing, ideally powerful and creative being, is the one which 
necessarily does, and therefore can, have knowledge-that-P-is-true 
if it is true, and knowledge-that-P-is-false if it is false; or again, 
will be the ruler-of-this-world if this world exists, and will be the 
ruler-of-that-alternative-world if it exists. Not non-contingency 
in all properties, or quasi-contingency, symbolic contingency, in 
some properties, but rather literally contingent properties po- 
tentially correlative to every possible state of affairs, is the divine 
necessity. 

Such modal notions as contingency inhere in ‘‘being,’’ in its 
most literal meaning, for this term has no import whatever in 
abstraction from all such contrasts as actual-possible, invariants 


and variants of becoming, or between what can be named once for. 


all and what must be identified anew in each context. This 
doctrine seems to me implicit in the religious principle that one 
concern is the concern. For no concern that is denoted by a non- 
reflexive term can be the concern, since we must acquire new 
interests and loves as we acquire new or different neighbors. The 
absolute mystics and ascetics sought to escape this, but they could 
succeed only so far as they loved neither themselves nor their 
neighbors. 

Professors Smith and Tillich both refer to Schelling. His 
doctrine I admit puzzles me, but on the whole I think it can be 
interpreted in my sense about as easily as in Tillich’s. Also I 
think that Schelling suffers in any fair comparison with White- 
head. It is interesting that Fechner’s and Lequier’s doctrines, 
as well as that of the Socinians and of a number of theologians are 
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on the Whiteheadian side of the divide.© Wherever Tillich ig, it 
would certainly be a satisfaction to be with him! 


CHARLES HartsHoRNE 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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A History of Russian Philosophy. V.V.ZeNKovsKy. Authorized 
Translation from the Russian by George L. Kline. New York: 
Columbia University Press; London: Routledge & Kegan Paul 
Ltd., 1953. 2 vols. (Columbia Slavic Studies; a Series of 
the Department of Slavic Languages, Columbia University, 
Ernest J. Simmons, General Editor.) $15.00. 


Father Vassili Vassilyevich Zenkovsky’s History of Russian 
Philosophy is easily the most ambitious such history available in 
English, and, so far as I am aware, is the most ambitious available 
in any language. This reviewer’s impression is that the work is 
well worth the considerable labor of translation and that, as the 
English translation becomes generally known, it is destined to be 
a standard source book on the subject. Together with N. 0. 
Lossky’s History of Russian Philosophy (New York, 1951) and 
Thomas Masaryk’s The Spirit of Russia (translated by E. and C. 
Paul, New York, 1919), it enables the philosopher who has neither 
time nor inclination for scholarly work in the area to obtain a 
fairly complete picture of the development of Russian philosophy. 

In what follows I shall try first to indicate somewhat the scope 
and comprehensiveness of the work by commenting on some of 
the views of Father Vassili which seem to influence his evaluations 
of various philosophers (and, perhaps, his expositions of their 
works), then to make some general critical comments on the ex- 
positions themselves, and finally to comment on Professor Kline’s 
translation. 

Early in the History (p. 10), Zenkovsky writes: ‘‘Certain his- 
torians prefer to speak not of ‘Russian philosophy’ but of ‘phi- 
losophy in Russia,’ meaning by this to emphasize that there is 
nothing ‘specifically Russian’ in Russian philosophic theories, that 
Russian philosophy has not yet become national, i.e. has not sue- 
ceeded in revealing or expressing the fundamental searchings of 


5 For the views of the thinkers mentioned in this and the previous 
sentence, see Charles Hartshorne and William L. Reese, Philosophers Speak 
of God (University of Chicago Press, 1953), pp. 225-230, 233-257, 273-285. 
(From recent lectures and conversations, it appears that Tillich’s views are 
less far from my own than is supposed in this article.) 
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the Russian soul. This, of course, is untrue, as we shall amply 
convince ourselves in our detailed study of various thinkers.”’ 
This is a claim which we have come to expect from many Russian 
thinkers; in Zenkovsky’s case at least it is not easy to discover 
just what is being claimed. At times he seems to be claiming 
that the revelation of ‘‘the fundamental searchings of the Russian 
soul’’ is requisite to the formulation of any true philosophia prima, 
eg. in the following passage (commenting on Florenski’s de- 
precation of Western philosophy, p. 877): ‘‘This much only is 
true: the religious orientation of the Christian East, and of 
Russian Orthodoxy in particular, actually contains elements which 
free men’s thought from the grievous deviations to which it has 
been subject in the West. But, in order to obtain a serious basis 
for philosophic searchings, much more must be revealed in Ortho- 
doxy—material which will give suitable expression to the pro- 
gramme to which the Russian Orthodox consciousness summons 
men and the scope which it allows.’’ At other times, the claim 
seems more modest, viz., that Russian philosophers were (and are) 
attempting ‘‘to reach the ‘promised land’ of Russian spiritual 
synthesis’? (p. 916). Those Russian philosophers who seem to 
have made no such attempt are either alleged to be aufgehoben 
in the ‘‘inner dialectic of Russian philosophy’’ (p. 782), or, like 
the so-called ‘‘Soviet philosophers,’’ are alleged to have no ‘‘roots 
in the Russian past’’ (p. 730). In characterizing Russian Neo- 
Kantians, e.g., Father Vassili writes that their philosophy, ‘‘for 
all its philosophical ‘primness,’ does not break with the root prob- 
lems of the Russian spirit’’ (p. 677). Of Chernyshevski, that de- 
fender of Feuerbach and ‘‘founder of Russian positivism and ma- 
terialism,’’ he declares: ‘‘his aesthetic rhapsodizing over reality is 
unexpectedly pierced by the rays of that luminous cosmism which 
marks the metaphysical intuitions of Orthodoxy’’ (p. 336); and 
he quotes Kotlyarevski approvingly when the latter states that 
the ‘‘cult of Feuerbach was [for Chernyshevski] a poetic cult, 
tinged with religiosity’’ (p. 327). It seems that at least part of 
what Zenkovsky means by saying that the development of Rus- 
sian philosophy is dialectical is that, even when Russian phi- 
lsophers forsook Russian Orthodoxy for what Zenkovsky calls 
“secularism,’’ they did so religiously; and, because Russian phi- 
losophers cannot in the long run really forsake Orthodoxy (for 
it sets their problems), the religiosity of the victims of secularism 
tended to bring into being a higher synthesis of philosophy which 
is really a deepened understanding of Orthodoxy. Indeed, Father 
Vassili seems to think that the development of Western philosophy 
is similarly dialectical, though its preoccupation with ‘‘rational- 
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ism’’ has kept it in a dialectically negative phase for an inordj. 
nately long time (roughly, since the early medieval period). Hp 
writes: ‘‘the genuinely creative problems of philosophic reflection 
derive from the Christian Gospel and hence cannot be resolved 
apart from it. But the history of Western philosophy is a search 
for a way to solve these problems apart from Christianity and 
the Church’’ (p. 924). And again: ‘‘One may hope that this 
tragic impasse has now been thoroughly perceived in the Weg, 
and that is why the theme of overcoming secularism and return to 
the Church is of such current importance in the West’’ (p. 922), 

‘*Secularism’’ throughout seems to be the villain of the piece 
the chief prolonger of the negative phase (or phases) of the dia. 
lectic,—especially as embodied in rationalism of one form or an. 
other. The dream of the Great Chain of Being, whether supported 
by enthusiasm or argument, whether worked out in relatively pure 
Neo-Platonist form, Spinozist or Leibnizian form, or Hegelian 
form, seems, for Zenkovsky, to be a most insidious poison intro. 
duced (mainly) from the West into Russia in the 18th and early 
19th centuries. Even Solovyov, whose thought is declared (echo. 
ing Bulgakov) to be ‘‘the ‘most full-sounding chord’ in the history 
of philosophy’’ (p. 529), is, in the end, a victim of rationalism. 
The danger is, of course, pantheism (or, on the other side, dual- 
ism) ; and Solovyov’s ‘‘Sophiology’’ is as reprehensible to Zenkov- 
sky as would be Thomas Aquinas’ analogy of being. Indeed “‘the 
metaphysics of total-unity’’ (following Khomyakov and Solovyov 
on ‘‘sobornost’’), even as it appears in Bulgakov (whom Zenkovsky 
obviously admires and to whom he is intellectually in debt), is 
to be discarded as making ‘‘ ‘creation’ a pseudo-concept”’ (p. 916). 
In this same context, incidentally, creation is described as ‘‘the 
cardinal concept on which all metaphysical theories depend’’ (p. 
915). 

Shestov seems, of all philosophers, the nearest to Zenkovsky’s 
heart. What he admires most in Shestov is the latter’s whole 
hearted attack on ‘‘rationalism’’—construed (most generally) a 
the location of ‘‘reality’’ in the ‘‘necessary.’’ ‘‘Reason’’ is al- 
leged to have power only over the necessary (whether exercised in 
science, metaphysics, or ethics) and, as such, cannot give w 
truth ; for ‘‘truth lies in the singular, uncontrollable, incomprehen- 
sible, . . . and ‘contingent’ ’’ (p. 788). ‘‘Reason,’’ however, does 
not play us false; but trust in it as revealing ‘‘reality’’ does. 
With such trust, reason ‘‘veils reality in ‘eternal necessities’ ’’ (p. 
789), the more so as the ‘‘eternal necessities’’ are ethical or moral. 
This last points to a flight from freedom (Shestov’s interpreta 
tion of The Fall), to be turned only by faith. Faith indeed be 
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comes for Shestov the apprehension of reality (ontologism). I 
believe that Father Vassili is right in declaring Shestov an alien 
in the ‘‘theistic’’ Existentialist camp (p. 781, though, in denying 
Shestov to be a ‘‘subjectivist,’’ he does not give the obvious ex- 
planation: for Shestov there is no ‘“‘leap by virtue of the absurd”’ 
into a new ‘‘area’’ in which the old ‘‘rationalistic’’ conditions 
apply) but at least a welcome visitor in the Bergsonian camp. 
Some differences from Bergson, however, are indicated in the fol- 
lowing: ‘‘ ‘Philosophy should not be a science,’ Shestov repeated 
(attacking the proud pretensions of Husserl especially)—not in 
the sense that philosophy may permit itself anything whatever, but 
in the sense that, without repudiating the conventional value of 
the ‘norms’ of reason, it must lead us beyond the limits of ra- 
tionality and, following faith, ‘teach us to live in uncertainty’ ”’ 
(p. 790). With all this in mind, Zenkovsky tells us that Shestov 
“created a lasting basis for a system of religious philosophy’’ 
(p. 789). 

It is a pity that Father Vassili does not see fit to summarize 
his own philosophical contributions, and this reader deplores the 
modesty that prevented his doing so. So far as I can make out 
from other sources, Zenkovsky, following Solovyov and Bulgakov, 
distinguishes Divine from created Sophia, identifying the former 
with God’s conception of the world, the latter with something like 
the logot spermatikoi of the Stoics. As one might expect from his 
admiration of Shestov, he castigates ‘‘rationalists’’ for either mis- 
takenly identifying created Sophia with ‘‘reality’’ or for building 
a ‘‘rationalistic’’ bridge between Divine and created Sophia. (Of 
Bulgakov, e.g., he says in his History, pp. 915-916: ‘‘his Sophiologi- 
cal monism-and his identification of God’s ‘essence’ [‘ousia,’ divine 
Sophia] with the ‘essence’ of the cosmos makes ‘creation’ a pseudo- 
concept, substituting an enigmatic ‘kenosis,’ a strange transmu- 
tation of the Absolute in its fullness into an ‘Absolute in process 
of becoming.’) Echoing a medieval distinction, he seems to sug- 
gest that our ‘‘ordinary’’ conceptual consciousness misleads us 
into identifying causae ad fieri with causae ad esse, thus at once 
leading us into failure to discern the significance of Shestovian 
contingencies (to say nothing of Revelation) and into failure to 
understand the ‘‘free-will’ issue (i.e., Zenkovsky seems to think of 
@ distinction between ‘‘event causation’’ and ‘‘substance causa- 
tion,’ thus aligning himself with the so-called ‘‘libertarians’’). 
Within this framework, it seems, ‘‘creation’’ can be a genuine con- 
cept, science has a legitimate place, Revelation has a legitimate 
Place, and human free will is preserved. 
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Moving within the intellectual framework described above, 
Zenkovsky’s History is an impressive achievement, buttressed by 
massive learning and scholarship. He manages to thread his 
way through an amazingly complex set of ideas and arguments 
from his opening chapters on ‘‘pre-philosophic’’ Russia to his 
final chapter on Bulgakov, all the while nourishing the reader’s 
impression that there is indeed a fundamental unity in Russian 
philosophic thought. One must needs be quite detached not to 
feel the poignancy of his final words: ‘‘. . . if Russian philosophy 
is granted a future’’ (p. 916). 

This much said, one feels compelled to enter at least two 
caveats. First, though it may be true that philosophy in Russia 
has exhibited a unity in development best accounted for by some 
sort of reference to ‘‘Orthodox consciousness,’’ it is difficult to 
see how this would substantiate any philosophical truth claim, 
One does not, e.g., refute ‘‘rationalism’’ by suggesting, as Zenkov- 
sky does in his treatment of Khomyakov, that it is really a “‘ disease 
of the spirit’’ (p. 198) or by stating that ‘‘ontologism’’ (cogni- 
tion by faith) is an advance on ‘‘epistemologism.’’ Indeed, 
Father Vassili’s own devotion to this feature of ‘‘Slavophilism”’ is 
patent. Second, though it may be true that the development of 
Russian philosophy is ‘‘dialectical,’’ I find Zenkovsky’s attempts to 
distinguish such ‘‘dialectical development’’ from one which could 
be described in more pedestrian terms (e.g., in the first few pages 
of vol. 2) quite unconvincing. In discussing individual thinkers, 
he himself is careful to detail the ‘‘influences’’ on each one. 

On the matter of the accuracy with which Zenkovsky treats the 
works of many Russian philosophers, I do not feel qualified to 
comment. I shall therefore confine myself to general comments 
on the expositions qua expositions and invite the reader’s attention 
to two reviews already published in this journal, viz., those of Pro- 
fessor Kline on the History as it first appeared in Russian (this 
JourNAL, Vol. XLVII, 1950, pp. 263-266 and L, 1953, pp. 183- 
191). 

Zenkovsky’s expositions are often marred by an untidiness of 
development which, in some cases, verges on incoherence. If, eg,, 
one compares, one by one, the expositions of Father Vassili with 
those of Lossky or Alexandre Koyré (La philosophie et le probleme 
national en Russie au début du XIX® siécle, Paris, 1929), it is my 
impression that Zenkovsky’s suffer in this respect. A certain 
general pattern of exposition adopted by him, though intended to 
be clarifying, actually results in some confusion. He starts with 
biography, proceeding usually to epistemology, metaphysics, c0s- 
mology, and ethics, concluding with a ‘‘general appraisal.’’ The 
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middle portion (i., the actual exposition) varies somewhat with 
the peculiarities of individual philosophers and the space devoted 
to them; but, by and large, the pattern is adhered to. The re- 
sult is often a bit like laying side by side several précis of Ph.D. 
theses on various aspects of the philosophy of somebody or other. 

Yenkovsky is given to making extremely laudatory. comment 
on works or arguments which are not discussed at all. Of 
Solovyov, e.g., he writes: ‘‘We have already noted Solovyov’s 
penchant for social and political writing. He loved this kind of 
activity and wrote a number of remarkable, indeed, brilliant works 
in this field’’ (p. 486). There is no quotation from them or state- 
ment of what, in the works, makes them brilliant. Of Chelpanov, 
he writes: ‘‘In Kiev Chelpanov’s philosophic talent developed in 
its full scope; there was, to begin with, his remarkable book, Brain 
and Psyche (1890), which went into several editions. This is the 
best critique of metaphysical materialism not only in Russian but 
in world literature’’ (p. 695). This remarkable encomium is ac- 
companied by no further reference to the work. Some damning 
comments occasionally occur with no contextual support, e.g.: 
“Nekrasov’s views—like those of V. A. Alekseyev, a mathematician 
who was close to him—are so poorly expressed, and certain of his 
generalizations are so fantastic, even absurd, that they hide the 
philosophic kernel of the principles of arithmology’’ (p. 917). 
Surely an historian is justified in condemning and praising, but 
doing so with no contextual support in a history of philosophy 
seems, at best, supererogatory. 

Finally, I should like to comment on Professor Kline’s trans- 
lation. Concerning the matter of its fidelity to the Russian of 
Zenkovsky, I have consulted Russian-speaking colleagues. After 
going over several of what seem to be crucial passages, both they 
and I agreed that Kline has done a remarkable job of rendering 
accurately the sense of the original. Further, he has rendered a 
service in avoiding ‘‘Slavisms’’ (though it may be that ‘‘sobor- 
nost,’’ e.g., is so well-known that he may have been justified in 
using it). The general use of English Christian names for their 
Russian equivalents will be much appreciated. Terms like 
“anthroposophy,’’ ‘‘historiosophy,’’ ‘‘pan-moralism,’’ and others, 
though at least initially disturbing to the reader who is unac- 
quainted with Russian philosophy, are simply unavoidable. By 
and large the translator’s style is uncluttered and seems as precise 
as fidelity allows. The book does not ‘‘read’’ like a translation. 
It is this reviewer’s hope that Kline will turn his considerable 
linguistic skills to rendering into English at least a few of the 
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many Russian philosophical classics which are, as yet, closed t 
Western readers. ; 
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Thomas Young, Natural Philosopher, 1773-1829. By the late 
ALEXANDER Woop, completed by Frank Oldham, with a Memoir 
of Alexander Wood by Charles E. Raven. Cambridge: Univer. 
sity Press, 1954. xx, 355 pp. $6.00. 


This is a rather conventional biography of a prominent man 
of science. Thomas Young, during a life that was largely color. 
less, managed to make brilliant contributions in several fields, and 
is now known chiefly for his work on the wave theory of light and 
for his pioneering activity in deciphering the inscriptions on the 
Rosetta Stone. In addition to these fundamental contributions 
Young investigated the anomalies of the refraction of the human 
eye, analyzed color vision, studied terrestrial radiant heat, con- 
tributed extensively to the Encyclopaedia Britannica, was one of 
the finest students of language of his day, and was a physician with 
residences at London and Brighton. 

The authors (the book is mainly the work of Alexander Wood, 
who gathered material on Young over a period of forty years) show 
remarkable scholarship in tracing out Young’s career. His back- 
ground of religious dissent (Quaker), his early years, his education 
in medicine, the relation of Young to Arago, Fresnel, and Laplace 
in the analysis of interference phenomena and in the theory of 
light, the rival claims of Champollion and Young as to priority in 
deciphering the hieroglyphics on the Rosetta Stone, the character 
of the extended contributions to the Encyclopaedia Britannica, the 
work as secretary of the Board of Longitude,—all of these subjects 
and more are covered with close attention to detail. Thus the book 
stands as a monument to Young, and will find its place among the 
biographies of scientists. Through it all, however, Young fails 
to come alive as a man and, while one in reading this book has 
acquired a great appreciation of the range of his work, there re- 
mains much of the quality of his mind that is hidden. There are 
no living philosophical problems here, and much of the material is 
of antiquarian interest. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


We learn with regret of the death of Professor Wincenty 
Lutoslawski on December 28, 1954, in Krakow. He is perhaps 
best known for his book, The Origin and Growth of Plato’s Logi. 





Dr. H. J. Paton, F. B. A., Emeritus Professor of Moral Phi- 
losophy, University of Oxford, is Visiting Professor of Philosophy 
in the University of Toronto during the current semester. 





